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V Written for the Nebraska Teacher, 
VISIT TO A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN DUBLIN. 


When in Dublin a short time ago, I visited the national schools, 
or, as they are called, the “Central Model Schools of Dublin.” Na- 
tional schools are organizud throughout Ireland, and are supported 
in the main by the British government; they are for all classes and 
sects, but are patronized chiefly by the middle and lower classes of 
Protestants. Each pupil is required to pay a very small tuition fee, 
and this is proportioned to the amount of property possessed by the 
parent. In Dublin they are called model schools, because young 
teachers from any part of Ireland are admitted to be trained in them. 
They receive lectures upon teaching and school management, and 
have daily practice under the eye and the severe criticism of the 
Head Master. 

The buildings are substantial and neat. They occupy a square 
in a central but rather quiet part of the city, and have consider- 
able space about them, which is somewhat ornamented ; but they are 
not to be compared to the public school buildings in American 
eities. The metropolis of Ireland, more than a thousand years old, 
With its 350,000 people, has not public school accommodations equal 
to those of Lincoln, Nebraska! 

Entering the buildings, I was shown to the main room of the 
boys’ school, where the obliging Tlead Master received me pleas- 
antly, and kindly conducted me through all the schools, explaining 
as we went, their mode of conducting the work. My first impres- 
sion upon entering was that confusion reigned supreme. A dozen 
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or more classes were reciting at once in the same room, and the re- 
mainder were studying aloud. A little further observation con- 
vinced me that there was nothing lacking of good order except quiet, 
and I was forced to reflect before leaving whether the unusual ac- 
tivity and energy in the work there seemed to be everywhere, did 
not compensate for the want of silence. I could see at last that 
order and quiet are not synonymous. 


There are two main buildings, one for boys and one girls. The 
sexes are kept entirely separate, from the lowest to the highest, and 
only male teachers are employed in the boys’ schools and females 
in the girls’. Besides these two there are several smaller buildings 
for each sex, which are intended as models for village and country 
schools. The main room of the boys’ school—and the girls’ is just 
like it—is perhaps forty feet by sixty. At one end is the Head Mas- 
ter’s immense platform and desk, into which he ascends by four or 
five steps; extending from it down the center are two rows of long 
desks, and around three sides is a space eight feet wide called the 
“Draft circle.” Along the walls at intervals are small blackboards 
about which classes stand to recite. It seems the teacher alone 
uses the blackboard. ‘There are two recitation rooms connected 
with the main room. ‘Ihe school is divided into four divisions or 
grades, and over each is a division Head Master, and with each one 
are six to ten pupil teachers, ‘These divisions pass regularly through 
four changes. When the first is at the desks writing and preparing 
lessons, the second is upon the draft circle, divided into as many 
classes as there are pupil teachers, and the other two are in the reci- 
tation rooms. 


My visit was too brief and my observation too superficial to form 
a safe judgment upon the character of the work done. My impres- 
sion was that it is thorough and practical. The Head Master in 
passing about among the classes asked many questions, and the pu- 
pils usually responded with great precision and promptness. Draw- 
ing and vocal music are taught in all the schools, and instrumental 
music and sewing in the girls’. The advanced scholars are allowed 
to select special subjects. About twenty boys are studying com- 
mercial arithmetic and bookkeeping, preparatory to entering busi- 
ness; others, Latin, Greek, German, or French, preparing for col- 
lege. 
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I could not avoid the impression, however, that the power of re- 
producing was cultivated more than that of original, independent 
thinking. The recitations seemed to be entirely by question and 
answer, and the chief aim of the teacher to obtain quick and pre- 
cise answers. Facility in reciting what had been committed to 
memory was more apparent than real activity of the reflective or 
reasoning powers. 

On the whole, the character of the work done by these national 
schools is far more satisfactory than the extent of it. There are en- 
rolled in all the national schools in the city less than 2,000 pupils. 
About 1,300 are in actual attendance. The population of the city 
is above 350,000. By a very low estimate there must be 30,000 chil- 
dren of school age; where are the 28,000? A few in excellent 
private schools—excellent as such schools go. The upper classes 
educate their children exclusively in private schools. Some more 
in church schools. I made an unsuccessful attempt to visit one 
of these in Cork, but know nothing of them in Dublin, except 
the appearance of the outside; but they cannot possibly afford the 
advantages the national schools do. 

What I have written may give some general idea of the facilities 
for elementary education afforded the children of Ireland. A true 
knowledge of this, viewed in connection with the history and pres- 
ent condition of the Irish people, might teach our own people some 
useful lessons. The work of the national schools, though so limited, 
is yet invaluable to the country. A few intelligent, liberal minded 
men, are growing up in every community, who are able in a great 
measure to guide the rest. That Ireland has not one general sys- 
tem of elementary schools, a necessity to the general education of 
a people, is doubtless owing to the disagreement between those 
who advocate what is denominated secular schools for the masses, and 
those who will tolerate none but religious, that is, church schools. 
For the sake of our nation’s peace and prosperity, may no such dis- 
pute arise in any American state. Ww. 

MANCHESTER, ENG., Sept. 22, 1875. 





Ir in instructing a child, you are vexed at it for a want of adroit- 
ness, try, if you have never tried before, to write with your left 
hand, and then remember that a child is all left hand. 
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KINDERGARTEN TOYS, AND HOW TO USE THEM* 
v BY HEINRICH HOFFMAN. 


That at no other period of human life proper sanitary treatment 
is of so great importance as during the first six or seven years of 
childhood ; that neglect, or mistakes committed in the nursery, sel- 
dom fail to endanger health and happiness in after life—nay, but 
too often, life itself—~are truths of which no thoughtful mother en- 
tertains the least doubt. But no less are these important truths 
applicable to the mental and moral education of children. This 
period forms the foundation of the character and mental develop- 
ment of the future man; and never said a poet a truer word than 
Wordsworth in his famous line :-— 

‘*The child is father to the man.” 

Unfortunately this important truth, although fally recognized 
by the more enlightened, is yet far from being the conviction of the 
masses. A fatal misconception about the value of premature re- 
straint, and of forcing the intellect, makes sad havoc among the 
most promising children. ‘To feed a baby with sumptuous dainties, 
and the exquisite productions of culinary art, such as many adults 
deem indispensable to their welfare, would appear an unpardonable 
folly in the eyes of most parents; yet, but too often, these samw 
parents do not seem to have any misgivings about the propriety 
of cramming the infant mind with a wonderfal mass of indigesti- 
ble knowledge. The stammering little lips, scarcely able as yet to 
utter one word in clear, distinct English, must at once learn tu 
speak French and German. Reading, &c., must torture the child 
before he has acquired the power of seeing and distinguishing small 
objects in detail; and endless musical lessons blight the earliest 
germs of musical consciousness. 

All children show an irrepressible longing for what we—I am 
afraid, with a misnomer—call play. ‘Their whole life and soul, al! 
their energies, all their thoughts seem absorbed by it. At the firet 
glance, grown people are but too often inclined to consider playing 
a childish weakness, to get over which, as speedily as possible, is one 
object of a sound education. There are some, also, who see in this 
tendency the first germs of that bancful curze in after life, that 


*From “ Kindergarten Tracts,” published by E. Steiger, New York. 
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morbid hunting after pleasures and excitement, which lead: so 
many promising youths into early destruction. Judging it by the 
common notions of play, they place it in opposition to work, and 
see all possible dangers in a liberal indulgence of little children in 
their natural wants. 

But a child’s play, and the fruitless pastimes of adults which fre- 
quently pass by that name, are widely different. What seem trifles to 
us, are Important exercises, experiments, discoveries, practical studies 
to children. Their world is totally different from ours; and since 
they cannot and must not yet understand our own, they must not 
be forced te disregard—to relinquish—theirs. They cannot yet do 
our work, they must qualify themselves for it by doing their own ; 
and by doing it with all the energy they are capable of, with all 
heart and soul, they experience a happiness such as is never seen 
outside the pale of childhood, and might well repay a close study 
and faithful imitation. 

It is through play that nature develops in the child all the facul- 
ties, both of body and mind, in a safe and healthful manner. It is 
by playing that the child, when properly guided, acquires habits of 
industry, perseverance, order, regularity, and punctuality; that the 
nature of things reveals itself to him in a clear manner, easily in- 
telligible to his capacity. Play is to him serious werk; it is the re- 
freshing water that quenches his eager thirst after energetic, rest- 
less, healthful activity. A playing child is a true child, and is not 
easily subject to troublesome whims and to misbehavior. But to 
accomplish all this, the play must be properly studied and guided, 
and materials given which offer to the child more than mere mo- 
mentary surprise and novelty. Friedrich Frebel, a pupil of Pesta- 
lozzi, has devoted a long life of incessant study to the development 
of this important branch of education, and has devised a series of 
materials, by means of which he not only amuses and instructs 
young children, but trains them also for the great struggle they will 
have to engage in during after life. In the following pages we offir 
a necessarily brief sketch of the first series of these materials, con- 
sisting of six boxes, called Gifts, and their use. The thoughtful 
mother or the experienced teacher will find no difficulty in fertiliz- 
ing all the hints given. 

FIRST GIFT. 


This consists of six worsted balls, in the colors of the rainbow, 
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namely—three primary colors: red, blue, yellow—and three mixed: 
green, violet, orange. 

Conversational Lessons.—On the round shape. Compare a ring, 
an egg, a pencil, thimble, saucer, spoon, etc. What other things 
can you think of that are round? Name things that are round 
like the ball, others that are like the pencil, the thimble, the sau- 
cer, etc. 

On Colors——Name the six colors of the balls. Show something 
that is brown, black, white, ete. What things are green, red, blue— 
1st, in Nature; 2d, in Art? What is understood by painting, dye- 
ing, coloring, etc.? What is the use of signal lamps?—of the col- 
ored lights used at night on horse-cars, etc. A word against col- 
ored sweet-meats may also be useful. 

Manual Exercises with the Ball_—Holding it firm and safe. Rest- 
ing the ball motionless in the open palm of the hand, even when 
arm and hand are gently moved sideways, or up and down. Or, 
whilst the ball rests in the two open hands, like a basin, or nest, 
the children may sing or say: 


doll lies in) its bed, 
The little ball lies in § my ae quiet. and sv still, 
I'll gently rock it till it sleeps, and nurse it well, I will. 
Rhythm and motion must be in strict accordance; and continuing 
in a subdued voice: 
Hush! hush! 
Hush ! hush! let it sleep! gently sleep, hush! hush ! 
the child still swings gently his arms. Suddenly the ball moves, 
rolls about in the open hands: 
The ball is fond of moving ; 
It likes to be a-roving, moving, roving, moving, roving. 
Then lowering one hand whilst the other is slightly raised, the 
child allows the ball to roll over the fingers, keeping exact time 
with the rhythm of the words. 
Gradually the ball grows more independent of the close grasp of 
the fingers. It rolls over the fingers into the lower hand: 
Dew-drops from the leaffets fall, 
From my hands the little ball. 


This rolling about of the ball in the open hands forms an excel- 
lent gymnastic exercise; the whole body of the child is in motion. 
The movement resembles the sifting of grain: 


Sift the grain from dust and grit, 
Ture must be the bread we eat. 
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Or, the ball passes from child to child, facing each other, first at 
short, then at greater distances; or rebounds from the wall, describ- 
ing an arch in all its variations, from the slightly curved, almost 
horizontal line, through the oval, to the perpendicular. Nothing 
must escape the observant eyes of the children. Thus attention is 
drawn to the double motion of the ball, the progressive and the ro- 
tary, when it rises or falls: 

In its rise and in its fall 

Round and rovnd spins our ball. 
What is the cause of this rotation? The rolling over the fingers, 
when the ball leaves the hand. Prove this by sending the ball up 
from the flat hand. To practice strict attention, as well as knowl- 
edge of the colors, let the balls be distributed according to the 
colors, so that the same color appears in regular distances; the 
teacher names things which bear the one color, or the other; and 
at the word green, or blue, or, the mere description of the color, the 
proper balls rise in the air simultaneously. 

Strict attention is further exercised by the following: The chil- 
dren sit face to face at the table, A opposite to B; CtoD,&. A 
rolls a ball across the table to C, C to E, E to G, whilst B sends a 
second ball to D, &c. More and more balls are gradually intro- 
duced, and the utmost quickness, vigilance and attention are called 
into play. A few words sung to it, will materially assist in regu- 
lating every movement, and in preventing confusion: 


Zig, zag, zig, zag, runs the little ball, 
Tic, tac, tic, tac, it sounds from the wall. 


Nor must the elasticity of the ball be overlooked. 
The ball on the string forms another series of exercises. By 
means of a bodkin, one of the colored strings is attached to the ball. 
In swinging it to and fro, the child will compare it to the swinging 
of the pendulum of a clock: 
To and tro, to and fro, 
That my ball can nicely do; 
Straight and steady must it go, 
Not too fast, and not too slow ; 
Here and there, and front and back, 
Sometimes tic, and sometimes tac. 


@ 0% 


Little clock, we want to know, 2 
Is it time to school to go? 

For sleeping, for rising, for dinner, for tea, 

For working, for playing, time there wugt be, 
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luggards always are,too late, 

Siuggishness all people hate. 

Little clock, pray, do .0 right, 

Mark the hours in their flight, 

Tic, tac, tic, tac. 
Or it suggests the chiming of the bell: 
Bell high from the steeple, 
Calls to church the people. 
This is imitated by the children with appropriate swinging of the 
body. When the string is held at the end, the swinging is slow, but 
when nearer to the ball, it increases in speed. ‘Then follows the 
circular swinging, either in the air or on the table, or floor. The 
latter will show a double motion, the progressive and the revolving. 
The six strings, each holding a ball, may also be twisted together, 
until they form one closely twisted string. Held at the extremity, 
they will unwind in a quick, rotary motion, and exhibit a beautiful 
play of colors. The two sticks may be inserted in the lid of the 
box, the perforated square piece of wood stuck across on the top of 
the sticks, thus forming a beam for swinging. Draw a string 
through ene of the holes, and the ball will swing fast or slowly, ac- 
cording to the length allowed. 
SECOND GIFT. 

This consists of a wooden ball, a cylinder, and a cnbe, with holes 
and eyelets in each; also some strings and a stick. Thorough ac- 
guaintance with the properties, peculiarities, and relations to each 
vther, of the ball, the cylinder, and the cube, by a series of practical 
illustrations, is the main object of this collection. Now the soft 
colored ball, harmless to the child, and involving no danger to sur- 
rounding objects, is substituted by one which conveys to the child’s 
mind more clearly the idea of smoothness, weight, hardness, and 
sound. 

Te following lessons and exercises throughout this treatise cvm- 
prise the entire range of infant life, from babyhood to the age of six 
or seven. Lt must be left to the judgment of mothers and teachers 10 
select, adapt, and alter, for each individual age and ei what 
they think best. 

In order to fully understand any object, compare it with the op 
posite of its own kind; thus the ball and the cube are opposites, the 
minute comparison of which will illustrate the peculiar qualities 
ef each far better than the examination of one alone can. Between 
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the two the cylinder stands as a medium, combining in itself the 
roundness of the ball, and the edges and surfaces of the cube. If 
we fancy the edges removed, the ball is reproduced ; if the roundness 
be squared and leveled, the cube will be seen. 

Draw comparison, 1st, between the soft and the wooden ball; 2d, 
between the ball and the cylinder. How can you place several cy)- 
inders on one another? Try to do the same with the balls. Roll 
the cylinder, roll the ball. What difference is there in their pro- 
gressive motions? Can you roll the cylinder on the ends? Put 
the cylinder upright on a piece of paper—run a pencil round the 
edge—try the same with a ball. How can yqu pile ball, cylinder, 
and cube, on one another? ‘Try it another way. Is there a third? 
Explain the use of the cylinder in the garden, the kitchen, the 
street, the mangle, in machinery in general; of the ball in its vari- 
ous materials and adaptations. How many surfaces has the ball 
how many the cylinder? 

Most of the games, as described in the first Gift, can be repeated 
with the wouden ball, only let it be understood that, for the pur- 
pose of throwing, the soft ball only is to be used. An excellent ex- 
ercise in developing a sense of rhythm and music is afforded by the 
wooden ball. A child marks the fall of the long syllables, in the 
singing or reciting of verses, by gently knocking the ball against a 
hard substance. Whilst, for instance, the children drop the ball 
from one hand into the other, one child marks the time— 


Dew-drops from th leaflets fall, 
From my hands the little ball. 

What can the ball do? It can lie quiet, can roll, fall, jump, 
swing, give a knock, rise, spin round, come and go; and on astring, 
it can swing, dance about, describe a circle on the floor, whirl round, 
imitate the pendulum of a clock, show the perpendicular line, &e. 
In all these exercises use as many rhymes as you can think of. 
‘They assist and exercise memory, give a livelier interest, and draw 
greater attention to the manipulations; they cultivate a taste for 
verse and musical rhythm. ‘The following exercises need no fur- 
ther explanations: 

Rou -d the e 'g: I run in plate, right across when on a slate; 
Move your hands and bid me go ; strict obedience will I show ; 
Let we rest, or run, or roll; make @ bell of me to toll; 
Let me swing, or dance, or fall: always I am yours, the ball. 
Under all circumstances the ball is the same; not so the cylinder. 
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Put a string through the brass eyelet in the edge, bring both ends 
together, twirl the double string well, by turning the cylinder round 
and round. When the string is firm, draw gently the ends apart, 
and unwind it. The cylinder will quickly reyolve, and will show 
totally different body. When the string is nearly unwound, join 
the ends quickly again, and the revolving force of the cylinder will 
retwirl it, so that this play may be continued for any length of time. 
The same experience will be made when the string is applied to 
either of the two remaining eyelets; so that the cylinder, in its 
rapid revolutions, will show three different forms, all more or less 
illustrating its relations to the ball. 


The child is born a poet, and his little world is a paradise of poe 
try and imagination. He embodies in imagination, with life and 
beauty and graceful art, the simplest and rudest forms, just as some 
nations, like the ancient Egyptians and Persians, used to do in 
their infancy. The ball, or cube, or cylinder, on a string, will be 
to him a better representation of a cow, a dog, a sheep, and a hun- 
dred other things, than the most elaborate wood carvings in a toy 
atore, because they are the creations of his own genius or imagination, 


The form of the cylinder will call to mind many objects which 
resemble it: a vile of coins, a cucumber, a sausage, &c. 


Examine the surfaces of the cube. Compare them with the sun 
faces of familiar objects in the room—the table, the door, the slate, 
the window-pane, &c. Notice the impression of the surfaces on the 
sense of touch—smooth, leveling; in opposition to that of the 
edges — sharp, cutting; and of the corners— pointed, piercing. 
What lines, and how many of each description border the surface ? 
Illustrate the horizontal and the perpendicular line by numerous 
lines in the room. Explain and exemplify the right angle. Let 
the children find other lines in the room, in the corners of the wine 
dow-panes, and elsewhere. Express their positions by words: at 
the top, to the right, left; at the bottom, to the right, left. Com- 
pare the surface of the cube with the curved one of the cylinder. 
‘How many surfaces has the eube? Holding it up, let their places 
be defined by top, bottom, front, back, right, and left side. Com- 
pare it with the room, and point out the same six surfaces. Thea 
expose to view one surface only; then two, by turning an edge; 
then three, by turning a corner towards them. Can you see more 
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than three surfaces at once? How many edges and corners do you 
see when you see one, two, three surfaces? How many edges has 
thecube? How many of them are horizontal? How many corners 
are there? How many right angles? The cube will rest on any 
of the surfaces. Can you place it on an edge? Is it really impos 
sible? Can it stand on acorner? ‘The surfaces are called squares, 
because their sides are of equal length, and their angles of equal 
size. Explain the difference between corner and angle. When this 
is well understood, apply the stick to the perforated cube. 1st, put 
it through the hole, from corner to corner, and twirl it round be 
tween the fingers; 2d, through the hole from side to side, when the 
swift revolving will show the cylinder; and 3d, through the hole 
from edge to edge, when the reverse form of the first will appear. 
‘Lhe same object may be attained by applying a string to the brass 
eyelets. That many interesting and easy lessons in arithmetic cah 
be added, needs no more than a mere hint. 


[TO BB CONOLUDED NBXT MONTH.) 





PROF. ORSAMUS CHARLES DAKE. 


Early in the morning of the 18th ult., at his home, Prof. Dake 
was prostrated by a paralytic stroke, and soon after mid-day breathed 
his last, departing as painlessly as a child sinks to sleep. 

Possessing apparently sound health, and enjoying the day before 
unusual exuberance of spirits, without warning he was taken from 
the active labors of life. No recent event in our city has pro 
duced a profounder sensation, both on account of its suddenness, 
and from the consciousness of the great loss which this community 
has sustained. Although the best medical skill labored actively 
through all the morning hours to ward off the fatal attack, it proved 
utterly unavailing. He passed quietly away, surrounded by his 
family and sympathising friends. 

Prof. Dake was born in Portage, Livingstone County, New York, 
Jan. 19th, 1832; was graduated at Hamilton College, N. Y., in the 
elass of 1849; and from the first turned his attention to teaching. 
Having passed through the various experiences of teacher, editor, 
and preacher, he was elected in 1871, the Professor of Belles Lettres 
in the University of Nebraska, which position he was holding at 
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the time of his death. In connection with his ministry in the Epis- 
copal Church, he opened in 1863, Brownell Hall, a seminary of 
learning for young ladies in Omaha, which remains as a monument 
to his educational zeal, as well as of his devotion to the interests of 
his church. 


{n stature the Professor was below the medium height, but of 
compact and rather sturdy form, giving promise of comparatively 
long life; and the more, because the tireless activity of his moral 
and intellectual faculties tended to keep up to its best working con- 
dition the physical constitution with which he was endowed. 

The intellectual gifts of the Professor were of no common order, 
and superadded to his natural powers, careful culture, in some lines 
of literary work, gave him a facility and power which but few 
possess. His mind in its original bent was intuitive and imagina- 
tive in its operations, rather than discursive or logical. He preferred 
open vision, rather than to be trammeled by the rigorous exactions 
of logical processes. Possessed of keen and warm sensibilities, and 
with such a cast of mind, his was of necessity eminently a poetie 
temperament, and in the field of poetry he achieved an enviable 
success. 

In 1871 he published a small volume of poems, entitled “Ne- 
 braska Legends,” and other poems. The aroma of the prairies and 
of frontier life flavors almost every page of this dainty volume. 
‘The writer is thoroughly cognizant of his great ambition to cele- 
brate worthily the peculiar characteristics, natural and social, of 
these new lands of the West. He was the poet of Nebraska. His 
“Praise of New Lands” and his various loving tributes to Nebraska, 
evince how deeply he was attached to the state chosen as his home; 
and had his life been spared, there is little doubt but in the in- 
ereasing vigor of poetic power, and in the maturity of his poetie 
gifts he would have given to the state a legacy of song, to which 
she would point with pride. But too soon for his earthly fame, has 
he realized the wish expressed in one of his beautiful odes to Ne- 
braska, closing as follows: 

“Oh! there is a spot made holy, 
Deep in thy sheltering breast-- 
A spot of calm seclusion 


Where loved ones are at rest ; 
And there, when wanderings are over, 
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Aad gone life’s little day, 
May I with them be lying, 
And mingle clay with clay.” 

In the summer of 1873 he brought out another volume, entitled 
“Midland Poems,” of nearly three hundred pages, containing the 
literary work done as relaxations from his professional labor. The 
poetry of this volume is chiefly didactic in its purpose, on which ac- 
count it is less suited to display the poetic fervor of the author. 
In these poems he handles some of the social questions that stir the 
minds of men to-day, in the hope, perhaps, of alluring some minds 
to consider these themes, from which they would be repelled by a 
more formal treatment of them. Such subjects are, however, less 
suited to poetic treatment than are those which appeal powerfully 


to the imagination, which as “it bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing, 
A local habitation and a name.” 


Besides these published works, he has written many fugitive 
pieces of merit, and was a constant contributor to the secular press 
on all questions involving, as he thought, the welfare or honor of 
the community in which he lived, and thus his literary talents were 
always tributary to his best convictions of duty. 

With respect to his moral qualities, there can be but one opinion 
among those who knew him. His convictions of duty were clear 
and strong, and with a moral courage that was quite heroic, he was 
instant in season to avow and maintain them. It is rare, in this 
time-serving age, to find a true man—true to his convictions of right, 
true in private relations, true in business, and in all the offices of 
life. Such an one, however, was our departed friend, and if at any 
time a little brusqueness of manner or abruptness of speech came 
to the surface, it was only on the surface, and never struck in. 

. They were the epidermis that eovered sensibilities the most refined, 
and purposes singularly free from every intent to wound or injure 
others. 

Associated with his poetic temperament was his religious faith, 
both strong and steadfast. He clung to the hope of the gospel with a 
fervor of faith and unfaltering trust, which proved an anchor to his 
soul in the perplexities of his eventful life. The writer has ample 
reason to know how full was his confidence in the religion of Christ, 
#0 that it could not be disturbed by the suggestions of skepticism 
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or eclipsed by the dark cloud of unbelief. His moral, religious and 
esthetic nature, found its full fruition, its supreme satisfaction, in 
him, on whom he leaned with unfaltering trust. 

His professional labors in connection with the University have 
now extended over four years, in which time he has evinced an 
ardor of zeal in the discharge of his duties to the students and to the 
state, deserving of honorable mention and of praise. During his 
whole connection with the University, he has been a diligent stu- 
dent, seeking to master the subjects which it was his special prov- 
ince to teach, and doing his work with little ostentation, but with 
zeal and effectiveness. Naturally reserved, and shunning publicity, 
his quiet and somewhat secluded labors, have robbed him, in a mease 
ure, of that public appreciation which a greater degree of self-asser- 
tion would have won for him. But who will say that his chosen 
course was not best for him, and equally beneficial to those for 
whose interest he has been providentially called to labor ? 


We would, in this brief and imperfect tribute, dear friend and 


comrade in the great campaign of life, recall your virtues, and 
seek the inspiration that comes from the eontemplation of a pure 


and lofty ideal of life, to which, as the cynosure of your eyes, you 
were ever turning, and which we now trust stands unveiled to you 
in all its glorious perfectness, in the immediate presence of our 
eommon Creator and Lord. A. R. BENnTON. 





Tue best teacher is not one who helps his pupils, but one who 
helps them to help themselves. The only true education is self-ed- 
ucation. The mind can be filled from without, but it can only 
grow from within. That only is effective teaching which suggests, 
prompts, inspires— Penn. School Journal. 


Laneuace Nores.—The following words are very commonly 
mispronounced, by accepting the wrong syllables. The italicised 
syllables are the ones which should be accented: Et-i-quetie, as-pi- 
rant, sub-si-dence, va-ga-ry, re-cess, pre-ce-dence, co-ad-ju-tor, ac- 
eent (verb), des-sert, bur-lesque. 


“Jo Lo” says “Sinbad the Sailor,” is bad grammar: Should be 
Sin-badly! 





EDITORIAL. 





Some teachers address their pupils during recitation in a harsh, 
impatient manner, as if they considered it a misdemeanor for a 
pupil not to understand the lesson perfectly at once, and an unjust- 
ifiable annoyance to themselves to be obliged to explain anything. 
and still worse, to repeat an explanation. But the fact is, that this 
is the chief work for which the teacher isemployed. If every child 
could always comprehend the lesson perfectly by studying the book 
alone, there would be small need of a teacher. While due diligence 
must be required on the part of the child in studying his lesson, if 
after faithful trial he fails to understand it fully, the teacher, 
instead of feeling annoyed, should feel it to be a part of his business 
to meet just such cases and render the necessary assistanee. This 
is the time for the application of his best skill. Instead of scolding, 
he should kindly endeavor to Mraw out the child’s own ideas upon 
the subject, with a view to ascertaining wherein lies the misapprehen- 
sion or lack of information, which prevents a proper conception of 
of the subject. This having been done, the remedy can be applied, 
and the pupil led to see the truth. To accomplish this, may re- 
quire much skillful questioning and careful explanation. If the 
explanation is not at first understood, it must be repeated with such 
changes or additions as are necessary to adapt it to the pupil’s state 
of mind. As all minds do not act alike, it is often necessary to use 
different explanations for different pupils, but in all this the teacher 
must be patient, kind, and considerate. Pupils are apt to be too easily 
discouraged, at best, and they need the assistance of kind, encourag- 
ing words from the teacher, to induce them to persevere in the con- 
quest of difficulties. How wrong, then, to add to their embar- 
rassment and want of confidence by calling them stupid, or m any 
manner imputing to them as a fault what is only a natural pe- 
culiarity of their mental constitution! Every honest effort should 
be commended, whether immediately successful or not. <A feeling 
of antagonism, or even embarrassment, between teacher and pupils, 
is fatal to the highest success, either in teaching or governing. The 
teacher must have a genuine sympathy with his pupils in all their 
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little trials. He must present to his school, not the sharpest angle 
of the outside shell of his nature, within which all his better feel- 
ings are securely locked, but the genial, loye-inspiring presence, 
which springs from a warm and sympathizing heart. 

Many teachers who find government hard, might make it much 
easier by carrying more sunshine in their faces. A cloudy brow is 
uot conducive to good order. It destroys the natural cheerfulness 
of the children, and arouses antagonistic feelings. There is a time 
to frown, but that time is not all the time. Ifa teacher’s habitual 
demeanor is kind and cheerful, his frown will be a terror to evil- 
doers, and one sharp word, if given only when really needed, will 
be at once a remedy and a punishment for most breaches of disci- 
pline. If judiciously used, no severer punishment need be or can 
be inflicted than the stern reprimand of a loved and respected 
teacher; but it must be remembered that the effectiveness of such 
« means of discipline, will be in direct proportion to the infrequency 
with which it is applied. It is the sydden explosion that startles, 
hut if often repeated, it soon ceases to, disturb us: Soldiers sleep 
during artillery battles. ‘ 

WE call especial attention to our series.of illustrated Kindergar- 
ten articles which was begun last month, and will be continued to 
the end of the year. The article next month wili contain over 40 
cuts, illustrating the Kindergarten gifts, &c. 

We also give in this number an interesting article on the Schools of 
Dublin, by our foreign correspondent, which will be found very iu- 
teresting and suggestive to teachers. We trust our patrons will 
show their appreciation of these valuable features of the TEacuER 
by a prompt renewal ot expiring subscriptions. 

WE are sorry to learn that Principal Nichols of the Normal, is 
in such poor health that he has decided to offer his resignation to 
the Board. He has proved a very efficient Principal during his 
brief administration, and we hoped that the Normal had found the 
right man at last; but it seems we are doomed to disappointment 
again. 

Mempers of the State Teachers’ Association. who have subscribed 
toward the publication of the proceedings of the last session and have 
not paid their subscriptions, are requested to forward the amounts 
subscribed to the Treasurer, Prof. J. B. Bruner, Box 324, Omaha. 





MISCELLANY. 





INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


Wantrp.—A situation as Superintendent or Principal of a 
Graded School in Nebraska, by a graduate of the Michigan State 
Normal School, who has had over ten years’ experience as a teacher 
and Principal. Is competent to teach the highest branches required 
in city schools. Address the editor of the TEacnEr. 


WANTED.—A few good male teachers to teach district schools in 
Gage County, at $35@$40 per month. Address Sup’t J. R. Little, 
Beatrice. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 


Pierce Co—C.H. Frady has been re-elected county superin- 
tendent. 


Stanton Co.—The school at Stanton is taught by Mr. F. A. Frost, 
and numbers about 50 pupils. 


Polk Co.—School at Osceola opened Nov. 1st, under the superin- 
tendance of Mrs. McWilliams. 

Lincoln—The Warden of the Penitentiary proposes opening a 
night school for the benefit of the convicts. 

Dawson Co—A Teachers’ Institute is to be held at Plum Oreek 
on the 25th inst. Sup’t McKenzie is expected. 

Saline Co.—An Institute will be held at Friend, commencing 
Tuesday, Nov. 23d, and continuing four days. 

Boone Co.—Miss Nancy Case teaches the school at St. Edwards. 

— Mr. W. A. Hosford is the county superintendent elect. 

Colfax Co—The last meeting of the Teachers’ Association was 
held at Schuyler, Saturday, Noy. 6th. School government was dis- 


eussed by Mr. W. Wright and Mr. Z, L. Jewell, and a paper read by 
Miss Sarah Sprecher. 
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Cass Co.—School opened at Weepirg Water on the Istinst. Prof. 
O. A. Lewis is employed as Principal, and Miss Ella Russell as 
Assistant. 

Cedar Co.—The teachers of ¢\'s county want to organize an 
institute, and suggest that the: unty superintendent appoint 
one to meet at St. Helena 

Hall Co—The next m * the Teachers’ Institute will be 
held at Grand Island, commencing the second Thursday in Decem- 
ber, and contiuning three days. 

Furnas Co.—School at Leaver City commenced Monday, 22d 
inst., under charge of Mrs. A. 8. Dunhara. 

— This county elects Mr. ‘I’. | “k, Superintendent. 

Antelope Co—Neligh schoo! closes Cet. 15th for a month’s vaca- 
tion, and its teacher, M1. Haimilion Miller, goes to visit his parents, 
in Iowa. Mr. Miller is to b 


} 


e the aew county superintendent. 

Hamilton Co.—Myr. Price having resigned his position as County 
Superintendent, his unexpired term witl be filled by Mr. Delevan 
Bates, the Superintendent elect. 

— Mr. E. B. Barton will teach school in Aurora this winter. 

Howard Co.—The Teachers’ institute met at St. Paul, Saturday, 
6th inst. Class drills were conducted by Messrs. Hannibal, J. L. 
Baker, T. McNabb, and Miss Jennie Ross. The evening session was 
occupied with essays, select reading, and a discussion on the subject 
of allowing whispering in school. 

Saunders Co—The Wauhoo High School, of which Prof. Bryant 
is Principal, took possession of its new building on Monday, the 
8th inst. It has also a new bell. 

— Dist. 87, next west of Wauhoo, is also to have a new school 
house. This county has now 99 school districts. 


Jefferson Co.—The Teachers’ Institute which convened st Fair- 
bury the first week in November, was wel! attended and successful, 
notwithstanding the disappointment caused by the non-attendance 
of Sup’t McKenzie, who had promised to be present. The Gazetle 
comments somewhat severely on the absence of the county superin- 
tendent and the superintendent elect, neither of whom were present. 
The Association will meet again at Fairbury for a day’s session, 
L ecember 4th. 
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Lincoln Co.—North Platte school numbers 54 pupils in the Pri- 
mary Department, 57 in the Intermediate, and 53 in the Grammar. 
The school seems to be prospering under its present corps of in- 
structors, and need is expressed of an additional teacher. 

— Alex. Stewart has been appointed county superintedent, vice 
Joseph McConnell, resigned. 

Adams Co.—The Inland school will be taught this winter by Mr, 
James Farrall. Miss M. E. Knepper teaches is Dist. No. 5, Lila 
Loomis in Dist. 7, Miss Maggie Warwick in Dist. 8, Miss Lou, 
Vance in Dist. 16, Mrs. M. P. Daniels in Dist. 25, J. M. Strocker in 
Dist. 28, Miss M. E. Eckley in Dist. 42, and Miss Clara Parks in 
Dist. 55. Miss Maggie Anderson, who has been teaching in Dist. 
26, goes to Spring Iiauche. 

Richardson Co.—The enrollment of the Falls City school has in- 
creased from 180 to 250, with a probability that it will soon be 36v. 
The Glebe-Journal comments thereon as follows: 

“Three hundred scholars to be taught by four teachers! The 
idea is absurd. <A teacher can do all he can do and no more, and as 
it is impossible for one teacher to do justice to more than 40 schol- 
ars, all must suffer for want of proper attention.” 

— The Humboldt school is taught by D. J. Wood. The number 
of scholars enrolled is 83, with an average attendance of 60. 

Buffalo Co—A Teachers’ Institute is to be held at Kearney, Nov. 
22-24th. Sup’t McKenzie is expected to be present and deliver ad- 
lectures Monday and Tuesday evenings. Prof. Worley has also 
promised his services in the musical department. 

—A County Northal School was opened at Gibbon, November 
Ist, under the instruction of Prof. W. 8. Campbell, of Westminster 
College, Pa. The tuition fee of non-resident pupils is fixed at $3.50 
per term. It promises “regular and scientific courses, and gradu- 
ates will receive diplomas.” 

Gage Co.—Blue Springs school has recently been graded, and now 
eccupies the whole of its two story building. It is under the man- 
agement of Mr. J. K. Milbourn. 

— The Beatrice school has a literary society, which meets every 
Friday evening, and is proving very interesting and beneficial, both 
to the school and the community. 

— The school in what is known as the Roper district, under the 
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charge of Miss Gustie Quackenbush, gave a public exhibition on 
the 2dinst. It seems to have been well attended and very successful. 
— Miss Mary Price teaches school at Bear Creek. 


Burt Co—The} Teachers’ Institute, which met at Tekamah, Oct: 
20th, seems to have been a very successful one. It continued in 
session three days. The exercises consisted of the usual class drills, 
discussions, essays, lectures, select readings, music, &c.,and were 
participated in by a large number of the teachers present. An ed- 
ucational column was accepted in the Burtonian, and Prof. Robin- 
son elected as its editor. In the election of officers, Prof. Secord 
was chosen President, and Mr. Berry, Secretary. The following 
resolution was adopted: 

Resolved. That we recommend to the consideration of the teachers of other coun- 
ties of the state the necessity of united effort in institute work, and that we re- 


quest and nrge their co-operation in securing legislation to compel teachers to at- 
tend the institutes provided for by law, 


ABROAD. 


Dakota Territory— Our Dakota correspondent sends us the fol- 
lowing items: 

“ Dakota 1s perhaps doing well, for a new and thinly settled ter- 
ritory, in educational matters, but she is, in fact, very backward. 
I have been here but little more than one year, and my knowledge 
outside this city is very limited, but concurrent testimony verifies 
this statement. Last winter our Legislature gave Yankton an 
excellent local school law, making the city an independent school 
district, so to speak, under a Board of Education whose members 
are elected, two cach year, by our city council, to serve four years. 
The bill named the eight members at present serving, and chose 
our very best citizens. 

“Qur work under the new Board, began last April, with six schools 
and 289 pupils in a census of nearly 800 of school age (5 to 21). 
This fall, thus far, our enrollment has reached 327, divided into six 
schools—two Primary, one Secondary, one Intermediate, one Gram- 
mar, and one High School. ‘he schools, all but two, are in rented 
buildings, and to the two in the old District No. 1 (Yankton Co.) 
hou.e, we hope to assign better quarters soon. Webster School ia 
now being erected of brick for a Primury and a Secondary School, in 
the eastern portion of the city, and a similar structure for the west- 
ern districts will follow next spring probably. A central building 
for Intermediate, Grammar, and High Schools, is, I think, not far 
down in the years. Webster School will probably cost $4,000, and 
it a on that liberal scale that this work is now being pressed for- 
ward. 
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“A territorial institute is advertised to take place here, November 
2d to 5th. It is to be under the Territorial Superintendent, J. J. 
_ McIntrye, with local assistance only, and is intended io benefit the 
country teachers, whose work shortly begins. Evening essays und 
lectures are to be one feature of the week.” 


THE periodicals and newspapers printed in the United States very 
nearly equal those of all the rest of the educated world. In 1870 it 
was estimated that 7,642 were published in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and in our own country 5,871. Since that time its publications 
have increased, it is supposed, nearly to an equality with those of 
all the world besides. It is estimated that the number of copies of 
newspapers and periodicals printed in Great Britain in 1870, was 
* 350,000,000, and an equal number in France. The census returns 
show that in the same year 1,500,000,000 copies were printed in the 
United States—Harper’s Magazine. 


AN Illinois Board of Education adopts a rule that pupils absent 
four, six, and eight half-days, from high, intermediate, and primary 
schools respectively, in four consecutive weeks, without satisfactory 
excuse, shall be reported to the superintendent for special examina- 
tion, to ascertain whether irregular attendance has not affected the 
standing in class sufficiently to render transfer to a lower class 
necessary. 


THE annual report of the Commissioner of Education shows that 
there has been an increase of 164,000 children during the year. 
There are enrolled in the public schools 8,000,000 pupils. The ay- 
erage daily attendance is 4,500,000; the estimated population be- 
tween six and sixteen years of age is 10,574,674; number of teach- 
ers employed, 241,300; value of school buildings, $165,758,447. 


THE November number of The Home and School contains a long 
and well written article on “Graded Schools,” by John Hancock. 
This journal is one of the best of our exchanges. Besides its value 
to teachers in its professional character, it contains eyery month 
one or more able articles of general and scientific interest. 

In a late number of Harpers’ Magazine, Eugene Lawrence claims 
that “Massachusetts expends more money upon its schools than 
any other state in proportion to its population. Its teachers are 
better paid, its school buildings generally more complete, and its 
people more carefully instructed.” 


Ir is proposed to erect a monument in memory of Stephen C. 
Foster, the composer of “Old Folks at Home,” “Old Dog Tray,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” and various other popular airs. 


Tue School World is the name of a new educational journal pub- 
lished in Chicago, by Wm. H. Gardner. Price, 50 cents. 
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Tus Khedive of Egypt is alive on educational matters. Out of 
350,000 boys in his dominions 100,000 are at school, Eu: pean im- 
structors being employed. Miss Whately, a neice of the late Arch- 
bishop Whately, has charge of the girls’ schools. 

THE Russian World states that the Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion intends to make the English language the subject of compul- 
sory study in the gymnasiums for young ladies—Zz. 

Tne Chicago Board of Education has prohibited the reading of 
the Bible in its schools, and also requires Principals and High 
School Assistants to reside within the city limits. 

Srate Sup’r ABERNETHY, of Iowa, is being talked of for Pregi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, his Alma Mater. He graduated 
from it thirteen years ago. 

J. DorMAN STEELE, the well known author of text books on As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Geology, &c., has in press an illustrated school 


history of France. 


LIST OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF NEBRASKA, 


COUNTY. 
Antelone, 
Adams, 
Buffalo, 
3urt, 
Boone, 
Butler, 
Case, 
Cheyenne, 
Cedar, 
Clay, 
Colfax, 
Cuming, 
Dakota, 
Dixon, 
Vodge, 
Doulas, 
Dawson, 
Fillmore, 
Franklin, 
furnas, 
Gage, 
Greeley, 
Tall, 
Hamilton, 
Howard, 
Yarlan, 
Hitchcock, 
Johnson, 
Jefferson, 
Knox, 
Kearney, 
Lancaster, 
Lincoln, 
Madison,} 





COUNTY SEAT. 
Oakdale, 
Juniata, 
Gibbon, 
Tekamah, 
Hammond, 
David City, 
Plaitsmeuth, 
Sidney, 

St. Helena, 
Sution, 
Schuyler, 
West Point, 
Dakota City, 
Ponca, 

¥r mont, 
O.waha, 
Pium Creek, 
Fairmont, 
Bloomington, 
Beaver City, 
Beatrice, 
Lambertine, 
Grand Island, 
Aurora, 

8t. Paul, 
Orleans, 
Culbertson, 
Tecumseh, 
Fairbury, 


Lincoln 
North Platte, 
Madison, 


CO. SUP’T. 

H, J. Miller. 

A. L. Wigton, 

J, Swenson, 

H. E, Hobbs, 
W.A Htlosford, 
A. J. Coombs, 

G. B. Crippen, 
L, Jenkins, 
Frank Campbell, 
T. W. Brookbauk, 
Jas. A. Grimison, 
J. H. Mockett, 
Jobn 8, Orr, 

J. H, Addison, 
H. G. Wolcott, 
John Rush, 

W. U. Lengel, 
J.H. Dempster, 
C, B. Childs, 

T. K, Clark, 
J.R. Little, 
Loving Gaffy, 
Henry Nunn, 
Delevan Bates, 
H. N. Smith, 


ADDRESS. 
Neliyh. 
Hastings. 


Plattsmouth, 
Sidney. 

St. Helena, 
Sutton, 
Schuyier. 
Wi-ner 
Dakota City. 
Fremont, 
Omaha. 
Plum Creek. 
Ohiowa. 
Riverton. 
Beatrice, 
Lambertine. 
Grand Island. 


St, Paul. 


Miss Alice Murdock,——. 


Daniel Marpbhy, 
Wm, Wightman, 
A. C. Routzahn, 
B. Davis, 

J. J. Bartlett, 

8. G, Lamb, 
Alex. Stewart, 
E. M. Squire, 


Culbertson, 
Tecumseh, 


Creighton. 


Lincoln, . 


——Se 
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Merrick, 
Nuckolls, 
Nemaha, 
Otoe, 
Pawnee, 
Pierce, 
Platte, 
Polk, 
Richardson, 
Red Willow, 
Sarpy, 
Satine, 
Saunders, 
Seward, 
Stanton, 
Sherman, 
Thayer, 
Valley, 
Washington, 
Webster, 
Wayne, 
Yors, 


The Nebraska Teacher. 


Central City, 
Nelson, 
Brownville, 
Neb uska City, 
Pawnee City, 
Picrer, 
Columbus, 
Osevola, 
Falls wity, 
Indisn la, 
Papillion 
Pieasint Hill, 
Wauhov, 
Seward 
Stunion, 
Loup City, 
Hebron, 
Nertu Loup, 
Blair, 

Red Cloud, 
LaPorte, 
York, 


John Patterson, 
J.B. Nesbitt, 

D. W. Peirson, 
H K. Raymond, 
Wm. Ballance, 
C. H. Frady, 
Chas. A. Speice, 
Jas. A. Bell, 

F. M. Williams, 
G. B. Nettleton, 
M. Langdon, 
Jas. McCreedy, 
8. A. Knepper, 
J.D. Messeng r, 
F. A. Frost, 

H. A. Gladding, 
W. H. Barger, 
A. Terry, 
Char'es Cross, 
J, 8. Gilham, 

R. 6. Crawford, 
T. A. larkinson, 





LITERATURE. 





Nelson. 
Brownville: 
Nebraska City. 
Pierce. 
Columbus. 
Beliviliec, 
faiem. 
Indianola. 
Pleasant fill, 
Stanton. 
Loup City. 
Hebron. 
North Loup. 
Herman. 


Taffe, 
York, 


Youman’s Clars Book of Chemistry is too well known to need an extended 
notice, The present edition is the same in appearance and general charac- 
ter as the former editions, but it has been thoroughly revised, so as to bring 
it into harmony with the present theories of chemical science, which are 
essentially different from those which were entertained at the time of its 
first publication. (D. Appleton & Co., C. Beckington, Agent, Des Moines, 
Iowa.) 


The Report of the Connecticut Board of Education is a more valuable docu- 
ment than.many of its class. Besides the, discussion ot various educational 
topics by the Secretary, which forms the report proper, and full statistical 
reports, it contains 23 different designe for school buildings, illustrated with 
euts of front and side elevations, ground plans, &c. These are given iu 
connection with an article on “School Architecture,” which with “The 
Legal Prevention of Lliteracy,” are the principal topics discussed. The 
Secretary is Hon. B. G. Northrup, and to him we are indebted for a bound 
sopy. 

RECEIVED, 


The National Singer: Price 35c. 
The Complete Composition Books. 
Phelp’s Teachers’ Handbook. | 
Matilda Fletcher's Practica! Lithics 


(A. S. Barnes & Co., Chicago.) 
(Potter, Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. ) 
3. Barnes & Co., Chicago.) 

{A.S, Barnes & Co., Chicago.) 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Tor CoRNELL GEOGEAPHIES.—We have been shown proofs of newly en- 
graved maps for the Primary and Intermediate books of this excellent series, 

The new map for the Pacific States and Territories for Cornell’s Primary 
Geography is a model of neat engraving. Mountain systems stand out 
prominently in this, as in the other maps of this series, and are not ob- 
scured by minor ranges and foot hills, as is too often the ease. 

The new map of the Western States for Cornell’s New Intermediate Ge- 
ography has a clear, uncrowded look. Yet railruads recently built have 
been placed upon this map, including the youngest of them all, the narrow 
gauge from Des Moines, Iowa, to Ames, the seat of the State Agricultural 
Coliege. 

An admirable feature which the Appleton’s have just added to this new ° 
series, is the printing of names of places in different type to indicate their 
relative historical and commercial importance. Places of greater impor- 
tance being printed in capitais, and those cf less importance in ordinary 
type. This arrangement will enable teachers to omit from lessons the names 
of minor places in remote states and countries.-—- The Common School, 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies; Youman’s 
Botany; Krusi’s Drawing; Youman’s Chemistry; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
Geology; Quackenbos’ Naturai Philosophy, U.S. History, and English 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &c. 

novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa, 


Recerpts TO Noy. 27.—C. M. Whitney, for E. L. Wooley, Wauhoo, 
$1 25; F. T. Harris, Milton, $1.25; Miss Flora Stocking, Whuhoo, $1,265, 
Cc, L. Hill, Columbus, $2.25. 





THE NEBRASKA TEACHER: 
CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS: 


Reqular With Regular With 
Price. Tel’r. Pri i 


ues. 
Atlantic Montbly, OO $75 Home and School, 50 
475 


Harpers’ Monthly, Herald of Health, 

Harpers’ Weekly, #00 45 Educationai Yer Book, 
Harpers’ Bazar (weekly), 75 Literary Miscellany, 

Tilinois Schoolmaster, 25 Lippinestt’s Magazine, 
Michigan Teacher f 25 International Review, 
National Teacher, 5 Nat. Teachers’ Monthly, 
Popular Science Monthly, i 29 U.S. Official Postal Guide, 
New York Ed’! Journal, 250 Am: Low Timesana Keports, 
Nat. Sunday School Teacher, 23 New Engtand Jour. of Kd. 
Scribner’s Monthly (postp’d), 7 Am. Edacotional Cyclopadia2 0 
Bt. Nicholas (post paid), Galaxy, 

Iowa School Journal, $ Schermerhorn’s Ed’] Annug!, 
Indiana School Journal, § N. Y. indep: ndent 

Weekly Couriér-Jourual, 0 Nuckolis Co. Enterprise, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


SSSSSESSSSSERS 
WR Wm CoM worm Ww 
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4 00 
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AN INDISPENSABLE REQUISITE 


Por Every Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, Library, and Pro- 
Sessional Person, is 


petwlecny -WEBSTER’S. 
Sahn” UN ABRIDGED. 


a SiLeT. 


“THe BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EXTANT.”—London Quarterly Re- 
view, October, 18738. 

“Every farmer should give his sons two ot three square rods of ground, well pre- 
pared, with the ayails of which they may bny it. Every mechanic should put a re- 
veiving box in some conspicuous place in the house, to catch the stray pennies 
fer a like purpose. 

“Lay it upon yonr table by the side of the Bible—it is a better expounder than 
many which claim to be expounders. 

“Tv is a great labor saver. It has saved us time enough in one year’s use to pay 
for itself; and that must be deemed good property which will clear itself once a 
year, Ifycuhave ony doubtof the precise meaning of the word clear, in the last sen- 
tence, look at Webst cr’s nine defiuitions of the vy. t.”—2ass, Life Boat. 

Recutly adced, four pages of 


CODOCHRED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
engraved expressly ior the work, at large expense. 
TRE LEADIFG AUTHORITY—20 TO 1. 


The sales of Wetster’s throughout the country in 1873 were 20 times larger thaa 
those of any other Dictionaries. Proof sent on apblication. 
Published by G.& C. MEREIAM, Springfield, Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Webster’s School Dictionaries. 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engravings. 
do Gommaen School do a74 0 © 





Wa 






do H gin Schooi do 297 do 
do Academic do 344 do 
do Counting House do with numerous iilustrations 


and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 
Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. [dec2t 


TEN ari OF ERC son THES 


Samples free. Subscription only one dollar per annum; with the NeprasKa 
Taacuex, only $2.25 for both journals! Address 


A. S. Barnes & Co., 


octly} 113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 


THE BEATRICE CLOTHING EMPORIUM. 


J. BUCHANAN & SONS, PROPES. 


Special Rates to Teachers and Clergy. 


A Complete stock of Men, Youths and Boys’ Clothing, Hats and Caps, 
Beote and Shoes, Gentlemen’s Furnishing, Good Trunks, Valises, &c. 























THe 


NATIONAL SHRI. 





HIS SERIES, numbering nearly 460 volumes, is the most extensive, the mos 

complete in every branch of ‘nstruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the 

most universally popular Series of School and College Text Books ever issued by 
single publishing house. Lt includes among otlrers the following: 

Standard Books of N.tionai Serles. | Newest Books of National Series, 
Parser & Watson’s Na! ionsi Readers, {Watson’s Independent Readers, 
Parker & Watson’s National Spellers,; {Watson's Independent Spelers, 

! 


Monicith & MeNally’s Geographies, Monteit?’s Independent Geography, 
Davies’ Complete Mathematics, Peck’s Short Arithmeties, 
Clark’s Fnglish Grammars, Clark’s Brief, aud Sormal Grammar, 
Emma Willard’s Hist: ries, Parnes’ Brief History of the Uni'ed State, 
Beeis’ Round-Hand Penmansbip, iSicele’s 14 Weeks’ Course in: each Sciense, 
Peck’s Ganot’s Philoso; ly, Wood's Botanist and Fiorist, 
Jarvis’ Physiology and Laws of Health, |Peabody’s Moral Philosophy, 
Porter’s Chemisiries, : Worman’s French Echo. 
Wood's Botanies, Worman’s German Series, 
Cleveland’s Compendiums of Literature. |Scaring’s Virgil’s ADneid, 
Pujol’s French Course, epson’s Music Readers, 
Chapman’s American Drawing, '¥Folsom’s Logical Bouk keeping. 
The whole is crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known # 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 volumes, headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 

A Descriptive Catalogue aud Price List of all A, 8. Barnes & Co,’s Publications 
will be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 

The * National Teachers’ Monthly” commands in its editor and coutribuators the 
best professional talent the country affords. Subscription, $1.00 per annum, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, 
111 & 113 William 8t., 113 & 115 State St., 112 Cunp Sree, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, NEW ORLEANS 





Agents Wanted for a New Book. 


> te 
PRESENT CON FHLICT 
OF SCIENCE WITH RELIGION, 

Modern skepticism met on itsown ground, The whole world is alive to the contest, 
and if the Bible triumphs it must triumph gloriously and forever, Written ins 
terse, clear and toreiblestyle. Printed, illustrated and bound in the finest manner 

Recommended by leading thinkers and writers and sells atsight. Sieady work 
and good pay for Agents, Teachers, Students, Ministers, Young Men and Women. 
For circulars, terms &c,, address J, C. MceCURDY & CO., Pubrs., 

sepsin} Cincinnati, O.; Ghicago, Il. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


"Two Months Free!! 


THE New York TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


On a i of $2 and this advertisement, THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be seu 
postage paid, to any address until Dec. 31, 1876, or $12.50 six copies; for $22, eler 
en : for $30, thirty-one. Address SHE TRIBUNE, New York. 


To Male and Female Agents, in their locality. 
Costs NOTHEING to try it. Particulars PRES 
P.O. VICKERY &UO., Angusta, Me. [seply 
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The LAFAYETTE ROUTE 


COMPOSED OF THE 


Toledo, Peoria & Warsaw Railway, 
Cincinnati, LaFayette & Chicago R.R., 
indianapolis, Cincinnati & LaFayette R.R. 
Is the Shortest, Best, Quickest, and Finest Kq lipped Route between all points 
weat of the Mississippi River and Peoria, LaF« verre, INDIANAPOLIS, CINCIX- 
xATI, LOUISVILLE, ind all Cities of the. East, ‘South-East and North, 





The following is the time of the CINCINNATI LIGHTNING EXPRESS TRAIN : 

Leave Beatrice 6:50 a. M.; leave Burlington 5:20 a. m.; Keokuk 4:24. m. Pe. 
oria 10:40 a. Mm. ; Shi don 3P.M.: I aFayette 4 20 P.M. : Inpranapouis 645 P.é. 
CaxcinNatT 10:55 P. ot. ; Louisville 11 P- 

Close conLections fn rv "Raltimore, Wshinnten New York and Southern points. 

Leave Beatrice 6:30 1. m.. leave Burlington via C. B. & Q. Train No. 6, 10:15 a. 
m. Leave Peoria 7 pM. § LaFaze tte La.m.; INDIAN PoLIs 4 a.in. Arrive CiN- 
crnnati 845 a. m.: Louisville 830 a.m ; Dayton 245 p. m.; Columbus 1145 a.m. : 
Pitteburg 7 UO p. ms Immediate connections through to Philudclphia, New York 
aad Bosion. 

CHICA GS & LOGANSPORT FAST EXPRESS. 


Leave Beatrice 6 30.a.m.; leave Keokuk 504 p. m.; Burlington 540 p. m.; Pe 





oria 11 00 p. m. imuo 2 50a.m.: Chicago 730 a. ta.: State Line 4 10 a.m,: Lo 
gansport 7 25 a Columbus 555 p.m.: Pitrspune 203 a. m.: Toledo 559 p 
m.: CLEVELAND 1) 7 ‘m, 

Close counectio Cuicago, Pittsburg and Cleveland for all Eastern and North- 
ern Cities, 

_ By 1.is route possengers avoid delays, and omnibuse 28 transfer through large 
qities, which re 6 it very Gusirable, particulariy for ladie: 

Ask jor ticke ne from Burtin gton or Keokuk via I ".P, & W. Ry. 


Baggage Cicckcau Through 
A. L. Hopkins, Receiver, Peoria. 


iT, C, Townsend, onl Tit Ag’t, Peoria. 
For Information addre 


W. Ee. Crumpton, Gen’l West’n Av’t, 
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The Nebraska State Normal School, 
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se hae AS AEROS Fe , 
2 courses, full corps of teachers, New Bu‘liding completed, Boarding Hall 
refitted, with furnished rooms for ladies. Expenses light. For catalogues or in- 
formation, address Prof. ALBERT NICHOLS, A. M., Principal, 


WHEELOCK & PALMER, 


—DEALERS IN— 


school Books, Stationery & Notions. 
ALSO GROCERIES AND PROVISIONS. 
BEATRICE, - - - - NEEBRASKA, 








A St erenene : Cheap: Good: Systematic.—All persons who contemplate 
making contracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise uen's, should 
send 25 cents to Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 41 Park Row, New York, for their PAM- 
PHLET BOOK (ninety-seventh edition) coutaining lists of over 2,000 newspapels and 
estimates, showing the cost. Advertisements taken for leading papers in many 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ rates. Gar THe BOOK, {[febly 


per day. Agents wanted, All classes of working people of 
$5 to $20 both sexes, one and old, make more moncy at work for us, 
in their own localities, during their spare moments, or all the time, than at any- 
thing else. We offer employment that will pay handsomely for every hour’s work. 
Full particulars, terms, &c. sent free, Send us your address at once. Don’t de- 
jay. Now isthe time, Don’t look for work or business elsewhere until you have 
earned what we offer. G. STINSON & CO) Portland, Maine. {febly 








Is your School Supplied with Dictionaries ? 
Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary 


A Massive Volume of 1854 Pages, contains considerably more than 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND WORDS, 

With their Etymology, Pronunciation, Definition, and Orthozraphy. 
RETAIL PRICE, $10.00. §@¥" Special Terms to Teachers. g&y 


Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary, 


608 Pages— About 48,000 Words, with definitions, correct spelling, and sylla 
bication. This valuable book contains, besides the Vocabulary, many valuable 
tables for every day reference. It is furnished at a price that makes it at least 30 
per cent. cheaper than any competing book before the;publie. To the teacher, the 
parent, and the pupil we say, it contains more of the kind of information you 
want, than any other book you can find. 


RETAIL PRICE, $1.2 


By Mail to Teachers and School Officers for Examination, $1.80 


Worcester’s School Dictionary, 


Contains nearly 28,000 Words, and many valuable features, It should be in 
the hands of every pupil in the common school. 
Retail Price, 62c, By Mail to Teachers and School Officers for Examination,4c, 
Also, Hillard’s Readers, 
Worcester’s Speliers, : 
Seavey’s U.S. pee 

Weber’s Outlines Universal History, &c., &c, 

All on the recommended list for Nebraska, 





THE BED ROCK OF LANGUAGE. ' 


[From the Davenport Democrat.] 

Every student who pursued his studies, especially if such took a scientific turn, 
before 1846, must remember how meager were his means of reference, and with 
Bailey, Johnson, Walker, or Sheridan by his side, the first technical term he wished 
to elucidate not being’ there, he was driven to hunt it through all its deviaiions to 
the Greek Lexicon or Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary. Time was lost, and but an 
imperfect idea of the exact meaning of many words obtained afterall. How differ- 
ent to-day ; the practical student, short of time, and anxious for sound and thor- 
ough knowledge, has all he requires in one book, and that so admirably condensed, 
80 lucidly explained, so fundamentally rooted in the bed reck of every language 
from which the English has transplanted or derived a root, that a dozen lexicons 
of as many tongues would add nothing to the required information. Need we say 
that it is to Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary that we refer. What the lawyer said 
ofa dusty old legal work, Qui non habet?Paulum de Castro tunicam vendat et emat 
might be more truly declared of Worcester. It is as indispensable to the table of 
the student, the study of the literary scholar, the desk of the clergyman,the la+- 
ratory of the chemist, the office ot the publisher, and the balance of mankind, as 
bread is to the family table. Let it be the first book bought, even if it have to be 
the only book, for it is a library in itself. 


Address JOHN M. TAGGART, 


Ag’t for Brewer & Tileston, 
PVLMYRA, NEB. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 





THE ELEMENTS OF 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


KY EDWIN J. HOUSTON, A.M. 


Profeseor of Physics and Physical Geography in the Central High 
School of Philadelphia. 





lioveton’s PaysicaL GroGrapny will receive a warm welcome. Its success is 
a foregone conclusion. It is just such a work on the subject as has long been 
needed, and its publication supplies a long felt want in schools of all grades. Es- 
pecial pains have been taken, and no expense spared, to bring up every feature te 
the highest porsible standard of excellence. With the design of rendering the book 
pecul arly adapted for the class room, new features have been introduced, the im- 
portance and utility of which will be appreciated by teachers. The illustrations 
are a}] orizinal, having been designed expressly to illustrate the text, by the most 
Gistineuished artists in the country, and engraved in the best sty'e of the art. The 
wor) has grown out of the wants of the author in the school room, and prcsents 
the labo. of years in Uns branch of study. 

We call attention to tke following particulars, which we trust will commend the 
work to teachers ; 


1. Accurcey and Clearness of Statement. 

2. Convenience of Shape and Size. 

3. Adaptability to Usein the School Room. 
Accuracy and Beauty of Illustrations and Typography. 

5. The Qualily of ihe Paper. 

The Handsome and Durable Style of Binding. 
?. Lis Reasonable Price. 

PRIce, -°« <« «- -« . ° . © $1.75. 


Specimen copies for examination, with a view to introduction, wiil be sent te 
Teachers and School Officers, on receipt of one doilar. 
Liberal terms for introduction. Please address 


ELDRIDGE & BROTHER, 
ect3m]) No. 17 North Seventh 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 








ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


The Best Books at the Lowest Prices. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, Duffet's French Method. 
Harvey’s Readers and Spelier. Andrew,’ Constitution of U. S., 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, Gow's Mora!s and Manners, 
A Hiazher Mathematics, Hepburn‘s Rhetoric, 
White’s Graded Schoo! Arithmet.cs Pinneo‘s Compositio 1, 
Harvey’s Language Lessons. Evans’ Geometry, 
Harvey’s Exglish Grammars. Norton‘s Physics, 
Bclectic Series of Gecgraphies, Brown‘s Physiology, 
Eclectic Orsem of Fenmanship, Schuvler’s Logic, 
Venable’s U. 8. History, Thatheimer‘s Histories. 
Eclectic Classical Series, 


Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists to any Address. 





NOW READY: 
PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION. A Practical Treatise on Superintendence; 
Grading: Arranging Courses of Study; Preparation and Use of Blanks, Records 
and Reports ; Examinations for Promotions, &c. 12mo.,216 pp. Price, $1.25. 

cele cee 


This is the first and only work ever published on the Art of School Supervision. It is inyal- 
uable to Boards of Education, Superintende nts, Principals, and ‘Tea:hers, and is a complete 
text book for Studentsin Normal and other schools who are preparing for school work. 


HARVEY'S LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


Prices: Retail, 30 cts.; Introduction and Sample Copy, 22c.: Exchange, Lic, 


“It hits the mark exactly. In our opinion it has no equal.’’—Sup’r Roperts, Roches 
ter, Minn. 
“ The best yet published, Harvey has struck the ‘lead.”’”—Sup’r Wacker, Lima, Ohio. 
“The very bock we need in cur primary schools, The works on composition aim too 
high. Hitherto! have sven nothing that co .es down to the comprehension of childre +.” 
—G. M. Cotvin, Sup’t Pendleton Co., Ky 

“It seems just the thing +o long needed for both teuecher and pupil.”—F. R, Cornerr. 
Sup’t Grayson Co., Ky. 

“Tregard it as the ‘cne thing recdful’ in our public schools, A perfect gem.”—A. K. 
Wray, Sup’t Barton Co., Ky. 

** Admirable. I have seen nothing more simple and satisfactory for the first years of 
training in the English Eans vage.’’—sup’? Tv RBELL, East Saginaw, Mich. 

“ Should be in the bands ef every tcacher What we need so badly in primary depart- 
ments is graded and systematic wor k."—J no. M. McGes, Sup’t Brown Co., Ind. 

“1 regard it an invaluable text book for young would be gramwarians in primary de- 
pa. tments.’’—How. R. M. Lusner, Ag’t Peabody Fund, La. 

* Just what I have wanted fora long time. These lessons are adapted to the very little 
ones, and not only grammarians but teachers fail here; but with the help of this little 
book, I think I shall be able to make grammar an interesting and pleasant study for my 
little class before they are aware of it.”’—RK. CkawForpn, North East, Px. 

“An admirable little book, and its proper use is well calculated to make the study of gram- 
mar interesting and profitable to the beginner.”’--THos P. Lang, 8up’t Matthews Co.,, Va. 

“The attrac tive style of the work renders it a delight all the way through.’’—F, J. 
Asusurn, W. Union, W. Va. 

“Hlave read Harvey's Language Lessons carefully and must say I consider it. by far the 
best work on the subject for beginners I hav. seen.”—D. P. Powers, Co. Sup't, Scottsville, Va. 

‘The method is a happy way of teaching children the use of words, and to express 
thought in an easy and natural manner.”—J. A. MitcHeLi, Sup’t, London, Tenn. 

“Tt is what [ have long considered the one thing needtul in the school room.” —C. W. 
AxrmstTRONG, Sup’t Warwick Co., Ind. 

**] pronounce Harvey's Language Lessons the book needed for beginners. It cannot 
fail to interest, while it instructs.’,—W™M. ALGEgo, Ousley’s Gap, W. Va. ; late Co, Sup’t. 

“Am ready to »ronounce it the best of any I have secn.’”’-—Gro. A. KoBertson, Princi- 
pal Bloomfield Academy, Obio. 

“I believe it will be generally used in the schools when its merits are made known to 
teachers and officers.’—E. E. Gakxrerr, Comm’r Montgomery Uo., Ky. 

“Undoubtedly well adapted to the purpose for whicn it is intended. I am more than 
pleased with it.’”—W. J. SHoup, Principal, Dubuque, Lowa, 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 








